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On Journal Keeping 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


HEN first I went into the West, just twenty-one years 
ago, with the intention of using my eyes and learning all 
I could of nature in the wilds, a friend, an old natur- 
alist, said to me: ‘‘Do not fail to keep a journal of 
everything you see and hear.’’ 

I could not see just why, but I had faith enough in his opinion to 
begin a journal, which I have kept ever since and hope to keep to the 
end. My friend did not tell me, probably did not know, what good 
purpose was to be served by the journal; but I think it came to me 
gradually as the years went by. The older I grow the more I see and 
realize the value of the daily note of the truth, the simple fact, bald, 
untooled and incomplete perhaps, but honestly given as it was found. 
I would have each observer in the natural history world keep a journal 
on the lines already sketched in BirpD-LoreE, and enter therein daily— 
not from faded memory a month later—whatever facts he can observe, 
fully embellished with such diagrams, sketches, or photographs as will 
help more fully to set forth the facts. He may wonder at the time 
what good end it will serve, and one might answer that it is always 
useful to have a record of one’s own doings; or yet more truly, that 
writing a fact makes one observe it better. But be very sure that all 
past experience proves it to be a good thing—how good and how valu- 
able one may not learn for years, may never learn at all. But we do 
know that it is always good to follow the truth for its own sake; and 
there is no way that more quickly makes some returns than the Nature 
Journal. It always pays in the end. There never yet was a sincere, 
full record made of the testimony of the senses that did not in the end 
prove a priceless treasury of fact. ‘The Journal of a Citizen of Paris,’ 
‘Pepys’ Diary,’ ‘Harmon’s ‘ournal,’ ‘Lewis & Clark’s Journal,’ are familiar 
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examples. These men wrote down the simple daily doings of the time, 
without intent to do anything but tell the truth and without any suspi- 
cion that they were doing a great thing. ‘These same journals are to- 
day among the most treasured sources of authentic history in the world. 

I have written and spoken of this before, and have had more than 
once to defend the keeping of journals. Several somewhat scornful 
critics have asked: ‘“‘Are there not enough commonplace records of com- 
monplace things, why should you set a new army of scribblers to work?’’ 

I reply, ‘‘No man can daily write the simple truth of what he sees 
in nature and leave a commonplace or valueless record. It will, of course, 
be limited by his limitations, but every one, sooner or later, gets a chance 
to observe something that no one else ever did—an opportunity that 
happens but once in an age comes to him, and the opportunity is not 
lost if he has the habit of record.’’ 

How that record is to be of benefit can be illustrated thus: 

There was once a vast and priceless mosaic inscription that contained 
the Truth, the one essential of human happiness. It was shattered to a 
million pieces and scattered to the corners of creation. The pieces are 
imperishable. Human happiness depends on the reconstruction of the 
inscription. Every one who finds a little fact, however small, finds a 
scrap of that mosaic. If he honestly brings it, just as he found it, to 
those in charge, he is helping by that much. If he attempts to chisel 
that fact to make it fit into one or two others that he may have found, 


he is by that much hindering the ultimate restoration of the lost in- 
scription. When enough are brought together, no matter how ragged, 
they will fit each other—the right ones always fit, the wrong ones 
never do—and when they are put together they will surely spell TRUTH. 

Now it is given to every one who uses his eyes to find some of 
these fragments, and the best way to preserve them untooled is in a 


sincere journal. 

Those who made such journals and such records a hundred years 
ago were really providing material for Darwin and Pasteur, making 
them possible; and those who do it to-day are in like manner prepar- 
ing material for some other prophet, whose message to mankind is sure 
to be yet more important. Each of these men took the accumulated 
fragments, put them together and restored for us a section of the great 
mosaic; and the latest restored part will be most important because that 
much nearer the whole design. No one knows or can know who the 
new prophet is to be, or when he is to come, any more than what will 
be the new restoration; but we do know that his work must be founded 
on the daily observation of many observers, and will be great in propor- 
tion as these are abundant and sincere, for he is only the master-builder 
and can do no more than his best with the material provided. 


-Flamingoes’ Nests 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


OT very many years ago, so little did we know about the 
nesting habits of the Flamingo, it was commonly believed 
that the incubating bird straddled the nest when hatching, 
letting her legs hang down on either side! The observa- 
tions of H. H. Johnston* and Abel Chapman* on the 
European species (Phanicopterus antiquorum) and of Sir 

Henry Blake? on the American species (P. ruber) proved the absurdity 
of this belief by showing that incubating birds folded their legs under them 
in the usual way, but we still know very little about the nesting habits of 
these birds. 

Largely with the object of studying the Flamingo on its nesting grounds 
I went to the Bahamas in April of the present year, accompanied by Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the well-known artist. At Nassau we joined Mr. 
J. Lewis Bonhote, of Cambridge, England. Mr. Bonhote was formerly 
Governor’s secretary in the Bahamas, when he acquired a knowledge of the 
islands which was of the greatest value to us. He had already made a 
reconnoissance in search of Flamingoes’ nesting retreats, and, with the aid 
of one of the few natives who was familiar with their whereabouts, had 
succeeded in reaching a locality on Andros Island, at which the birds had 
bred the previous year. 

It is not my purpose to recount here the various adventures which befel 
us while cruising about the Bahamas in a very comfortable 50-ton schooner, 
and I proceed at once to a description of our experiences with the 
Flamingo. , 

Flamingoes are late breeders. It is not improbable that the time of 
their nesting is dependent upon the rainy season, which, in the Bahamas, 
begins about the middle of May. Consequently we deferred our trip to 
the locality previously visited by Mr. Bonhote until the middle of May. 
Then we anchored our schooner at the mouth of a certain channel, and, 
loading our small boats with needed supplies, rowed for the better part of a 
day, pitching our tents toward evening on a low, slightly shelving shore 
with a background of dense, scrubby vegetation. Exploration of the sur- 
rounding country showed that it was regularly frequented by Flamingoes in 
numbers during the nesting season. Within a radius of a mile no less than 
eight groups of nests were discovered. ‘They showed successive stages of 
decay, from the old nests, which had almost disappeared before the action 
of the elements, to those which were in an excellent state of preservation 


* The Ibis, 1881, p. 173; 1883, p. 397. 
+ Nineteenth Century, 1887, p. 886. 
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and were doubtless occupied the preceding year. Some were placed among: 
young, others among fully grown mangroves, and one colony, probably 
inhabited in 1900, was situated on a sand-bar two hundred yards from the 
nearest vegetation. All the colonies found contained at least several hun- 
dred nests, and the one on the sand-bar, by actual count of a measured sec - 
tion, was composed of 2,000 mud dwellings. What an amazing sight this 
settlement must have presented when occupied, with the stately males, as 
is their habit, standing on guard near their sitting mates! 

Flamingoes in small flocks containing from three or four to fifty individ - 
uals were seen in the vicinity, but it remained for Mr. Bonhote’s negro as- 
sistant to discover the spot which had been selected by the birds for a nest- 
ing site in 1902. Climbing a small palm, an extended view was had of the 
surrounding lagoons, sand-bars and bush-grown limestone; and he soon ex- 


COLONY OF ABOUT TWO THOUSAND FLAMINGO NESTS 
A section of this colony is shown on the facing page 


claimed, “Oh, Mr. Bonhote, too much, too much Fillymingo!” Less than 
a mile away, indeed, was a flock estimated to contain at least 700 of these 
magnificent birds, which Mr. Bonhote approached so cautiously through 
the thick growth of mangroves, that he was fairly among them before they 
took wing. They had not then begun to build, but the open spaces among 
the mangroves were closely dotted with nests (see photograph), which ap- 
parently had been occupied the preceding year and in some of which old 
eggs were seen. Here, some days later, nests were found in the early. 
stages of their construction; but, to our great regret, circumstances com- 
pelled us to leave before they were completed and we did not therefore see 
the birds upon them. However, we learned some things regarding the 
nesting habits of Flamingoes which, in view of our comparative igno- 
rance of the ways of these birds at this season, it may be worth while. 
recording. 

In the first place, although the birds return to the same general locality- 
year after year, they apparently use a nest only one season. This seemed’ 
proven by the nicely graduated series of groups of nests which we found, 
each one of which, beginning with those best preserved, seemed about a 
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year older than the other, and by the fact that the birds were building 
fresh nests near numbers of others which were seemingly as good as new. 
The thousands of nests seen were built of mud, which the nests in pro- 
cess of construction showed was scooped up from about their base. In fact, 
it is dificult to conceive of a Flamingo carrying mud. In selecting a nest- 
ing site, therefore, the bird is governed by the condition of the ground, 
which, to be serviceable, must be soft and muddy. For this reason, as I 
have suggested, the time of the breeding season may be regulated by that of 


FLAMINGO NESTS AMONG MANGROVES 
Believed to have been occupied in tgo1 

the rainy season; the heavy, tropical downpours not only moistening the 
earth but doubtless raising the water sufficiently, in this exceedingly low, flat 
country, slightly to flood large areas. While the birds, therefore, must 
build near, or, indeed, in the water, they guard against complete sub- 
mergence of their home by building it high enough to protect the egg from 
possible danger. The popular conception of a Flamingo’s nest makes it not 
more than six or eight inches in diameter at the base, whence it tapers to a 
truncate, hollowed top nearly two feet in height. I saw no nest, how- 
ever, over twelve inches high, and most of them were not over eight inches 
high. The average basal diameter was about thirteen inches, that of the 
top about ten inches. 
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It is possible that the height of Flamingoes’ nests, like that of the mud 
chimneys to the burrows of fiddler crabs, may depend upon the amount of 
rise and fall in the neighboring waters. This is a point to be ascertained by 
subsequent observation. 

Flamingoes are wonderful birds. Their brilliant coloring and large size, 
habit of perching and flying in files, and the openness of the country which 
they inhabit, all combine to make a flock of Flamingoes one of the most 
remarkable sights in bird-life. Indeed, so far as my experience goes, it is 
the most remarkable sight in bird-life. 

They are very shy and can be approached closely only when they are 
unaware of your presence. Attempts to use a telephoto lens in photo- 
graphing birds about two hundred yards away failed because of the force of 
the trade-winds over the mangrove flats. Even at this distance the birds 
are large enough to make a strip of glowing color, in strong contrast to the 
blue water before, and the green mangroves behind them. This is near 
their danger line, and if one attempts to approach more closely without 
cover there is a sinuous movement along the whole line as the long, slen- 
der necks are raised and the birds regard the cause of their alarm. Soon a 
murmur of goose-like honkings comes to one’s ear; .then the birds begin, in 
slow and stately fashion, to move away step by step, and if their fears are not 
allayed the leader will soon spring into the air and, followed by other mem- 
bers of the flock, stretch his long neck and legs to the utmost and begin a 
flight which usually takes them beyond one’s view. As the birds raise 
their wings displaying the brighter feathers below,’ the effect is superb be- 
yond description, the motion showing their plumage to the best possible 
advantage. 

It is surprising how far, under the proper light conditions, even a small 
flock of Flamingoes may be seen. Long after one can distinguish the in- 
dividual in the waving, undulating line of birds, they show pink against the 
sky like a rapidly moving wisp of cloud which finally dissolves in space. 


PART OF A FLOCK CONTAINING THIRTY-SEVEN FLAMINGOES 


Photographed with a 14-inch lens at a distance of about 250 yards, Enlarged 4 diameters 


The Weapons of Birds 


BY FREDERIC A. LUCAS 


Curator of Comparative Anatomy U. S. National Museum 


IKE the good little boy who figured in the story books of 
our grandparents, the bird in literature is always gentle 
and well-behaved; in real life neither the boy nor the 
bird are quite as peaceable as they might be. It may 
be treasonable to say it in the columns of Birp-LorE, 
but the fact is that even the best of birds fight now and 
then, while some of them are well provided with weapons 

of offense and defense. Sad to say, Pigeons, those favorite emblems of 
gentleness, are among the birds that fight most systematically; for they, or 
at least our domesticated birds, are skilled boxers, feinting, guarding and 
striking most dextrously with their wings. It might perhaps be pleaded 
that the manners of the Pigeon have suffered from long association with 
man, but, unfortunately, one of the species that grew up in total and for- 
tunate ignorance of man was provided (pity we can not say is) with a spe- 
cial weapon, a sort of natural slung-shot as it were, in the shape of a knob 
of bone on the wrist. The wrist of a bird, as most readers of BIRD-LORE 
doubtless know, comes right at the bend of the wing, and there, or there- 
abouts, is the place where such a weapon would be most effective. 
(Fig. 1.) The bird that wore this knob of bone was the flightless Soli- 
taire, a big, overgrown, aberrant Pigeon related to the equally aberrant 
Dodo, though better-looking, 
and confined to the island of 
Rodriguez, where years ago the 
Frenchmen “caught him, and 
cooked him, and ate him”— 
quite out of existence. 

Francois Leguat, the historian of the Solitaire, to whom we are obliged 
to turn for all information concerning this bird, wrote that, ‘ The Bone of 
this Wing grows greater towards the Extemity, and forms a little round 
mass under the Feathers as big as a musket ball. They will not suffer any 
other Bird of their Species to come within two hundred Yards round of the 
Place; But what is very singular, is, the Males will never drive away the 
Females, only when he perceives one he makes a noise with his Wings to 
call the Female, and she drives the unwelcome Stranger away, not leaving 
it ’till *tis without her Bounds. The Female does the same as to the 
Males and he drives them away. We have observed this several Times and 
I affirm it to be true.” 

“The Combats between them on this occasion last sometimes pretty 
long, because the Stranger only turns about and do’s not fly directly from 
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Fic. 1. Part of the wing of the Solitaire 
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the Nest. However the others do not forsake it till they have quite driven 
it out of their Limits.” 

This same keep-off-my-territory trait is as strong in the common Pigeon 
as in his extinct relation, for if one Pigeon trespasses on the breeding box of 
another he will be set upon and belabored without mercy. And while no 
existing Pigeon has the bony knob of the Soli- 
taire, some wild species have a rudiment of such 
a weapon; and if any one will part the feathers 
on the outer edge of a Pigeon’s wing, near the 
bend, he, or she, will find a small bare spot and 
more or less trace of a little prominence covered FIG. 2. Spur of the Spur- 
with tough skin. i 

Most birds, indeed, are compelled to get along without any special 
weapon, and some, the Swans for example, are said to give very severe blows 
with the unaided wing; although one may reasonably question the statement 
that even this bird can break a man’s arm with a stroke of its pinion. 
Nearly every one has seen the rough-and-tumble fights of those ill-bred little 
feathered gamins, the English Sparrows, and know the vigorous manner in 
which they hammer one another with beak and wing. 

The writer does not know whether or not such well-armed birds as 
Gannets or Herons quarrel among themselves; but if they do so this should 
result in serious damage, for the beak of the Gannet is wonderfully keen- 
edged, while a thrust from the bill of such a bird as the Blue Heron would 
be powerful enough to kill an 
adversary of the same _ species. 
Such as these need no adventi- 
tious aids; neither do such hard 
kickers as the Ostrich and his 
relations, who are well able to 
take care of themselves. But 
many of the game birds, as we all 
know, make up for any lack of 
size and strength by the spurs 
with which their legs are provided, 
while still other birds wear spurs 
upon their wings; and it is to be 
noted that these are such as have 
weak legs or have uses for them 
that would render spurs upon their 
legs more or less inefficient as weapons. Several species of Plovers found in 
South America, India and Africa, distributed among the genera Hoplopterus, 
Belonopterus, Lobivanellus and Sarciophorus, have these wing-spurs, and very 
sharp spurs they are, too, and seemingly very effective. None of these 


Fic. 3. The Wattled Plover 
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birds are found in the United States, and most of them, as indicated above, 
come from southern latitudes, one of the largest and finest being the 
Chilean Plover (Belonopterus chilensis). The spur is situated just at the 
base of the thumb and, like the spurs on 

the legs of other birds, consists of a sheath 

of horn fitting closely over a core of bone 

(Fig. 2). Some of the spur-winged Plov- 

ers have fleshy wattles about the face, whence 

the names Lobivanellus (Fig. 3), lobed- . ee * 
plover, and Sarciopborus, flesh-bearer; and 

there is a curious relation between the size of the spur and the size 
of the wattle, for when one is large the other is correspondingly well 
developed, and when the wattle is small the spur also is small. No such 
relation as this exists between the spurs and wattles of domesticated fowls, 
but in their case selection has been artificial and not natural, so the 
instances are not similar. 

The pretty little Jacanas are among the spur-winged birds, and it is ap- 
parent from the length and slenderness of the toes that spurs upon the legs 
would be of little or no use for 
the birds would probably not be 
a success as kickers. Now there 
is a group of Jacanas peculiar to 
Africa which have no spurs on 
their wings, and these present a 
curious modification of the radius, or outer bone of the forearm (Fig. 4), 
so thet this may serve instead. The bone is flattened and widened until 
it somewhat resembles an Australian throwing-stick in miniature and pro- 
jects so far beyond the edge of the wing that it makes a very effective little 
weapon with which to buffet an adversary about the ears. There seems 
to be, however, one disadvantage about this arrangement; that is, the 
blow ought to hurt the bird by which is delivered about as much as the 
one by which it is received, 
but if birds are like unfeathered 
bipeds there would be much 
consolation in knowing that 
the more one smarts the worse 
is the opponent punished. 

The Spur-winged Goose, 
Plectropterus gambensis, shows a 
variation in the making of a weapon by having the spur on one of the wrist 
bones instead of on the metacarpus (Fig. 5), where it is usually placed, 
but this only serves to show that nature is not bound to any hard and fast 
method of equipment. 


FiG. 5. Part of the wing of the Spur-winged Goose 


Fic. 6. The double spur of the Screamer 
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Last and largest of the spur-winged birds are the South American 
Screamers, Chauna and Anbima, and these not only have the longest, 
strongest and sharpest spurs of all birds, but they have a second smaller 
spur on the lower part of the metacarpus (Fig. 6). The large spur is 
slightly flattened on the side next the body as well as gently curved, form- 
ing a formidable-looking weapon about an inch and a quarter long and 
seemingly capable of being driven quite through a man’s hand by a wing- 
stroke of so large a bird as the Screamer. And yet, according to Mr. 
Hudson, this bird is preéminently a bird of peace and dwells in peace amid 
large numbers of its fellows, so perhaps its arms are, as they should be, 
merely a warning to would-be enemies and not a menace to its friends. 


WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN IN WINTER PLUMAGE 
Photographed from nature, by E. R. Warren, Crested Butte, Colorado 


Whiskey John in Colorado 


BY EDWARD R. WARREN, CRESTED BUTTE, COLORADO 


With photographs from nature by the author 


F you ask a western man whether he is acquainted with Whiskey 
John or Whiskey Jack, he will most likely say, “No; never 
heard of him.” Ask him about Camp Robbers, and he will say 
“Yes” if he lives in the mountains of Colorado, for the bird 
does not, as a rule, come much below 10,000 feet. He lives 
mostly in the heavy spruce timber and at once makes himself 
at home about your camp or cabin, as Mrs. Hardy so vividly 
described in BinD-LoRE for August, 1902. 

Breeding while the snow is deep in the timber, no one ever sees their 
nests. Ornithologists are scarce in the mountains, and I imagine it would 
be quite a task to find the nest in the thickly branched trees. I have seen 
young just out of the nest in the middle of May, when there was stili three 


A CAMP PET 


or four feet of snow in the timber, at an altitude of nearly 11,000 feet. 
They are then inthe dark plumage Mrs. Hardy mentions. They are some- 
what lighter in the fall, and I often think become grayer as they grow older; 
at least the very light-colored ones have a most venerable and patriarchal 
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aspect, and will steal anything in sight they can possibly pack off. One 
once carried away an “Out-o’-sight” mouse-trap with a dead mouse in it—I 
presume he ate the mouse, but he forgot to bring back the trap. Around 
a camp or cabin they will become so tame as to eat from one’s hand, and 


WHISKEY JOHN PROSPECTING 


pay regular visits to mines to feed on the refuse thrown out from the board- 
ing houses. It is amusing to watch one pick up a mouthful or two and 
swallow it, then take as much into its bill as it possibly can, look sidewise 
at you with an expression that seems to say, “What are you going to do 
about it?” then fly away with its load. I am sure birds must hide a great 
deal of what they carry away, for they soon come back for more, and it 
does not seem as if they could possibly eat it all. 

A friend is living with his wife at a mine in the heavy timber, and the 
birds are quite numerous, and several are very tame. I took a number of 
pictures of the bird taking bread from my friend’s hand; and others were 
taken by setting the camera on the ground, sprinkling crumbs at the desired 
spot and inducing the bird to come there. But do not think for a minute 
that, because the birds are so tame, it is easy to get good pictures of 
them. You see your bird in a tree, throw out a few crumbs as an induce- 
ment to him to come down; he hops onto another limb closer to you, then 
to the roof of the house, perhaps, then to the ground, cocks his head to 
one side and takes a look at you, hops about and picks up a crumb or two 
but is perhaps too far back for a picture; then two or three hops bring him 
up right close to the camera, for which he cares nothing, then off again in 
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some other direction, and at last gets just where you want him; you snap 
the shutter, and when you develop the plate find, very likely, that just as 
you made the exposure the bird had turned its head, though keeping the 
body perfectly still. I have had numbers of exposures spoiled that way. It 
is certainly very aggravating to develop a plate and find perfect, sharp detail 
on body, wings, tail and legs, and the head a shapeless blur. The birds 
must think their pictures are being taken for the Rogue’s Gallery! 

The birds have several different notes, most of them of a distinct Jay 
character, but beyond me to reduce to writing. My ears are not sharp 
enough for that. There is also one note which sounds extremely like the 
call of the Red-tailed Hawk. So strong is the resemblance that I often 
have to look to see which bird it is uttering the call. After all, I don’t 
think we western folks have such a spite against Whiskey John as the 
woodsmen of Maine and Canada seem to cherish. He is a jolly, good- 
natured sort of fellow, and, if you don’t have too many small things lying 
about loose, does not do very much harm. 


Bird-Lore’s Christmas Bird Census 


and 1901, prompts us again to invite our readers to join in this 

modern development of the ‘Side Hunt,’ on December 25, 1902. 
Reference to the February, 1901, or 1902 numbers of BirRD-LOoRE will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we de- 
sire; but to those to whom neither of these issues are available we may ex- 
plain that such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the 
character of the weather, whether clear, cloudy, raining, etc., whether the 
ground is bare or snow-covered, the direction and force of the wind, the 
temperature at the time of starting, the hour of starting and of returning. 
Then should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ a list 
of the species seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number of individuals 
of each species recorded. A record should read, therefore, as follows: 


< eo interest aroused by Birp-LoreE’s Christmas Bird Census in 1900 


Yonkers, N. Y., Time 8 A. M. to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
light; temperature 38°. Herring Guli, 75; etc. Total, — species, — 
individuals. —JaAmMEs GATES. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Birp-Lore, 
and it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at Englewood, 
N. J.) not later than December 28. 


For Teachers and Students 


How to Name the Birds 


STUDIES OF THE FAMILIES OF PASSERES 
BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


SEVENTH PAPER 
FAMILY 17. KINGLETS AND GNATCATCHERS. FAMILY Sylviide 


Range.—Ornithologists differ greatly in their treatment of the three 
subfamilies of birds included in this family by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union’s Check - List, that is, the Sy/viina, or Old World Warblers, number - 
ing about one hundred species, only one of which reaches this country (the 
Willow Warbler, in western Alaska); the Regulina, or Kinglets, with 
seven species, three of which are American, and the Polioptiling, or Gnat- 
catchers, with some fifteen species, all of which are American. Two King- 
lets and one Gnatcatcher are found east of the Mississippi. 

Season.—The Kinglets, representatives of an Old World family, as might 
be supposed, are northern, migrating southward in September and October. 


KINGLETS AND GNATCATCHERS. Family Sylviide. (One-third natural size) 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher Ruby-crowned Kinglet Golden-crowned Kinglet 


The Gnatcatcher is southern, wintering from the Gulf States southward and 
breeding as far north as middle New Jersey. 

Color.—Kinglets are olive-green or Warbler green, as it is called, above, 
lighter below; with a bright patch on the crown, which is wanting in the 
female and young Ruby-crown. Gnatcatchers are gray above, white below. 

External Characters. —Kinglets and Gnatcatchers have the slender bill 
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of most Warblers, for which they might readily be mistaken; but their 
smaller size and short outer primary, which is not more than one-third as 
long as the longest, are distinguishing characters. 

Appearance and Habits.—Like the Warblers, the Kinglets and Gnat- 
catchers are active inhabitants of the trees, and here again they might be 
compared with the former; but their smaller size, the Kinglets’ trick of 
quickly flitting the wings, and the Gnatcatcher’s long tail, which in life 
is very noticeable, will serve to separate them. 

Song.—Both the Kinglets and Gnatcatchers are unusually good singers; 
indeed, in view of their small size their vocal gifts are surprising. The 
Gnatcatcher’s voice, it is true, lacks volume, but his execution is above 
criticism, while the Ruby-crowned Kinglet’s remarkable, rich, loud notes 
place him among songsters of the first rank. 


FamiLy 18. THRusHEs, SoLITAIRES, STONECHATS, BLUEBIRDS, Etc. Family Turdide. 


Range.—Few ornithologists agree as to what birds shall be included in 
the family Turdidz. Its composition will doubtless always be a matter of 
opinion; and in cases of this kind it is of far more importance to adopt some 
uniform plan of treatment and stick to it, than to follow every author who 
thinks he has discovered the true key to the classification of the group. In 
other words, in the minor details of classification, the jugglings of the 
systematist are apt to do more harm than good. Fortunately, we have the 
“Check-List’ of the American Ornithologists’ Union to guide us, and the 
‘Turdidz as there defined numbers some 275 species, of which 125 are found 
in the western hemisphere, 13 in North America, and 7 east of the 
Mississippi. 

Season.--Most Thrushes are highly migratory. The Hermit alone, of 
our smaller species, winters in eastern * orth America. The Robin and 
Bluebird make shorter journeys, rarely crossing our southern boundaries and 
‘wintering regularly as far north as southern New England. 

Color.—The typical Thrush is brownish above, white, spotted with 
black below. From this pattern there is wide variation, but the young of 
all the species included in this family show their ancestry by being spotted 
in juvenal plumage. 

External Structure.—In the Thrushes the tarsus is booted, or, in less 
technical language, the covering of the so-called ‘legs’ is without scales; 
the tail-feathers are of nearly equal length, distinguishing Thrushes from 
Thrashers, which have rounded tails; and the outer primary is less than 
one inch in length. 

Song.—Thrushes are preéminent as song-birds, and with the inclusion of 
the Solitaires, the family might well challenge all the remaining members 
of the class Aves to a song contest without danger of defeat. 
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The Advisory Council 


N a former occasion we have commented on the happy results which 
O have followed Birp-Lore’s efforts to bring the isolated student in 
touch with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which he 
lived, through the formation of an Advisory Council composed of prominent 
ornithologists representing the United States, Canada, Mexico and the 
West Indies. The plan has worked admirably, and we are assured that the 
many of our readers who have established pleasant relations with members 
of the Council will be glad to know that, beginning with the present num- 
ber, we propose to publish, in BirpD-Lorg, the portraits of the ornitholo- 
gists composing the Council. The full list of Councilors will appear in the 
next issue of Brrp-LoreE. 


Questions for Bird Students 


one’s interest in a subject aroused by a direct question concerning 

it. The statement of a fact may make no impression on our 
minds; whereas the same matter, presented interrogatively, will excite our 
curiosity and so prepare the way for the answer that it is more readily 
memorized. It is on this principle that BinD-LoreE has been publishing, 
during the past two years, pictures of birds without their names, and it is 
on this principle that it plans to present, during the coming year, questions 
relating to birds, bird men, and bird matters generally. One year from 
this month, in our issue for December, 1903, we shall have a somewhat 
surprising statement to make concerning these questions, and in our issue 
for that date we will give a list of the names of all BiRD-LORE readers 
who send us correct answers to them. The first lot of questions is 


CF of the most effective means of acquiring information is to have 


appended. 
1. When was the American Ornithologists’ Union founded, and who 


was its first president ? 

2. How many tons of seeds has the Tree Sparrow been estimated to 
destroy in a single state during the period of its presence ? 

3. What is the greatest number of species of birds observed at, or 
near, one locality in North America during a single day ? 

4. What bird is known to nest in only three places in North America ? 

5. At what height above the earth does a recent observer state that 
night-migrating birds fly ? 

6. How long after hatching do Ruby-throated Hummingbirds leave 
the nest ? 
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WILLIAM DUTCHER. Long Island T. GILBERT PEARSON. North Carolina 


LYNDS JONES. Ohio E. W. NELSON. Mexico 


BIRD-LORE’S ADVISORY COUNCILORS 
FIRST SERIES 


How to Study Birds 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
FIRST PAPER 


INTRODUCTORY 


URING the past three years Birp-Lore has published a series of 
D articles designed to be of permanent value to teachers and students 
of birds,— articles which should not be merely of passing interest 

but which should be of real assistance to our readers; articles to refer to as 
one would to a text-book. In 1900, it may be remembered, we presented 
a number of suggestive papers on methods in teaching ornithology, wherein 
such well-known teachers as Olive Thorne Miller, Florence Merriam 
Bailey, Lynds Jones and others explained their methods in the field, class- 
room or lecture-hall. In 1901 we published a series of articles on ‘ Birds 
and Seasons,’ in which the bird-life of the vicinity of Boston, New York 
city, Philadelphia, Oberlin, Ohio; Chicago, and Stockton, Cal., was dis- 
cussed month by month, and seasonal lists of birds, suggestions for the sea- 
son’s study and season’s reading were given. During the past year these 
contributions have been followed by seven articles on the families of perch- 
ing birds, treating the preliminary steps in a systematic study of birds. 
Thus, it will be seen that in natural sequence we have considered (1) how 
to teach birds, (2) when to find birds, and (3) how to name birds. It is 
now proposed to follow these subjects by a number of articles on ‘ How to 
Study Birds.’ We have seen that identification, the naming of the bird, is, 
as might be expected, the first object of the student; and to this end we 
have told him when he may expect to find certain birds and how to make 
their acquaintance. But naming birds is only the first step in their 
study. Having learned to recognize a species, we should next begin to 
inquire into its habits, its life-history. A study of bird migration is usually 
the first subject in field ornithology which interests the student, once he has 
acquired some familiarity with the birds themselves. Migration, from the 
practical standpoint of dates, however, has been dealt with in our articles 
on ‘ Birds and Seasons,’ and the thereto appended suggestions for the 
season’s study contained numbers of hints to the student of this remarkable 
phenomenon. Next to the fascination of observing and recording the 
comings and goings of birds, the field student is probably most attracted by 
their habits while nesting, and it is this interesting phase of bird-life which 
we propose to study with Birp-Lore’s readers during the coming year. 
Mating, the selection of a nesting-site, nest-building, egg-laying, incuba- 
tion, the care and habits of the young,—all these developments of the 
nesting season will receive our attention, with the especial object of telling 
the student what to look for and how to look at it. Hundreds of opportu- 
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nities to add to our knowledge of birds’ habits during this most important 
part of their lives are lost simply because the persons to whom the opportu- 
nities come do not know what is known or what is unknown, what he 
should try to see or the significance of things seen. 

The day has passed when general observations on the habits of our 
birds are likely to prove of value. Nor can the student hope to dis- 
cover much that is new unless, after learning what we especially desire 
to know, he devotes himself systematically to the study of comparatively 
few birds; selecting, preferably, the most common species in his vicinity. 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length, 6.25 in. Brownish gray, lighter below, more or less streaked with whitish; in life a 
whitish line over the eye is more or less evident. 


Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-krown bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of arousing the st=dent’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in October is Lincoln’s Finch. 


For Doung Obdservers 


The Screech Owl’s Valentine 


BY FLORENCE A. VAN SANT 


A Screech Owl once set out to find 
A comely mate of his own kind; 
Through wooded haunts and shadows dense 
He pressed his search with diligence; 
As a reward 
He soon espied 
A feathered figure, 
Golden -eyed. 


"Good-night ! my lady owl,” said he; 
“Will you accept my company ?” 
He bowed and snapped, and hopped about, 
He wildly screamed, then looked devout. 
But no word came, 
His heart to cheer, 
From lady owl, 
That perched so near. 


The suitor thought her hearing dull, 
And for her felt quite sorrowful. 
Again by frantic efforts he 
Did try to woo her from her tree; 
“ Pray, loveliest owl, 
The forest’s pride, 
Descend and be 
My beauteous bride.” 


“A wedding feast of mice we'll keep, 
When cats and gunners are asleep; 
Te’ll sail like shadows cast at noon, 
Each night will be a honey-moon.” 
To this she answered 
Not one breath; 
But sat unmoved 
And still as death. 
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Said he, “I guess that she’s the kind 
That people in museums find; 
Some taxidermist by his skill 
Has stuffed the bird, she sits so still. 
Ah me! _ that eyes 
Once made to see 
Should naught 
But ghostly specters be.” 


At this she dropped her haughty head 
And cried, “I’m neither stuffed nor dead. 
Oh! weird and melancholy owl, 
Thou rival of the wolf’s dread howl; 
Since fate so planned, 
I’ll not decline 
To be for life 
Your valentine.” 


SCREECH OWL 
Photographed from life by A. L. Princehorn 


Potes from Field and Study 


Wintering Robins and Cedar Waxwings. 


At Belmont, Massachusetts, adjoining 
Cambridge, where the venerable Waverley 
Oaks are within one of the public reserva- 
tions, a bewildering number of birds was 
found on January 7 and 8, 1902. Upon 
reaching the grounds a very unusual activity 
in the quiet bird-life of midwinter was at 
once apparent. Many birds were flitting 
from bough to bough of the great oaks and 
the shrubbery beneath. The subdued cries 
of Robins reached the ear, and presently 
their coloration was seen. With them, but 


in closer groups, were Cedar Waxwings. 
They, too, were numerous, and upon a 
nearer approach many were seen to be in 
full beauty of plumage, the black markings 
about the bill strong, the brown of the 
back rich in shade, the yellow on the under 
side of the body almost as bright as the tips 


of the tail feathers, and the dots of scarlet 
upon the wings clearly discernable. Their 
pointed crests were well raised above their 
heads. They showed to a full degree that 
sleekness of plumage and refined air which 
are characteristic of the species. And now 
their ‘wheezy whistles’ were heard. Be- 
neath the old oaks were privets well hung 
with berries, and red cedars. In among 
the boughs of these were many both of the 
Robins and Cedarbirds, making a satisfying 
meal. Occasionally from a high branch 
overhead came a Robin’s ‘cheerily, cheer- 
ily, cheerily.’ Now a squad of Cedar- 
birds makes a rapid sweep through the air 
and returns to its perch in a tree-top. Now 
half a dozen Robins descend to the edge of 
a smal! stream, tributary to Beaver creek, 
and take a plunge. It is a happy company, 
not at all discouraged by rigors of winter. 
There is no suggestion that the season is 
going hard with them. Voices are cheerful, 
movements are quick. 

But what is the number of each species? 
At length the Waxwings seem well settled 
in several smaller close flocks upon near 


trees and can-be counted with approximate 
accuracy. There are seventy-five or eighty. 
And now the Robins begin to pass in 
squads from the left to the right across an 
open space to another group of trees and 
shrubbery beyond. It is the time to get 
their number. Successively they go in half- 
dozens and twenties. The movement is all 
one way. Seventy-five, one hundred, have 
been counted. Stiil they go. One hundred 
and twenty-three, and there the movement 
stops. Now snow-flakes begin to sift down, 
and a chilling breeze quickens from the 
north. Notwithstanding there comes to the 
ear ‘cheerily, cheerily, cheerily,’ as the ob- 
server leaves the ground. By afternoon the 
snow was falling fast. It seemed of inter- 
est to ascertain whether all these birds were 
still at the reservation, stout-hearted and 
happy. So a second trip was made from 
the city. Yes; they were all there at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Again an enu- 
meration was made. The Cedarbirds 
numbered about the same as at noon. The 
Robins, however, as they repeated a one- 
direction flight, were reckoned up as one 
hundred and seventy-seven. So not all 
were seen at the noon hour. Just before 
four o’clock all took wing, both Robins and 
Waxwings. They were quickly lost to 
view in the fast-falling snow. ‘Were they 
seeking some well-proved thick covert for 
the night? No longer could one be seen 
or heard. In the following forenoon, under 
skies still clouded and with five inches of 
newly fallen snow underfoot, a third trip to 
the ‘Oaks’ was made, to see if these flocks 
were repeating the visit of the day before. 
Yes; they were there again in full numbers. 
The Cedarbirds seemed to be rather more 
numerous and to be quite a hundred. The 
Robins reckoned up, as the first time, about 
a hundred and twenty-five. The privet 
berries were still in ample supply. The 
little stream flowed between snowy banks 
and afforded the same bathing facilities, 
which the Robins were again utilizing. To 
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the delight of the ear and the heart again 
came on the air the familiar song, ‘cheerily, 
cheerily, cheerily’. And the subdued cries 
and cacklings betokened much of interested 
communication one with another. While 
enjoying this novel midwinter experience of 
all the Robins and Waxwings which one 
could wish for, there were also noted two 
Purple Finches in rose-colored plumage, 
two Goldfinches, Crows, Blue Jays, a 
Flicker and several Chickadees and 
Juncos. On the border of a meadow near 
by were heard and seen a Song Sparrow 
and a Swamp Sparrow. The latter had 
not been found there before, but Song Spar- 
rows and Tree Sparrows have been fre- 
quently observed previous winters. Upon 
the ninth, in the forenoon, a fourth trip was 
made. The sky was clear, the sun warm, 
and the air soft. But under these condi- 
tions, which would seem to be alluring, no 
Robin or Cedarbird could be found within 
the reservation during a two-hours’ stay. 
Still there were privet berries there to at- 
tract them, although much reduced in 
number by so many mouths.—Horace W. 
WricuT, Boston, Mass. 


The Twentieth Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 

The business meeting of the Twentieth 
Annual Congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union was held November 17, 
1902, at the residence of Dr. C, Hart Mer- 
riam in Washington, D. C. The follow- 
ing Fellows were in attendance: 

J. A. Allen, W. B. Barrows, F. E. L. 
Beal, William Brewster, L. B. Bishop, 
Frank M. Chapman, W. W. Cooke, C. B. 
Cory, Ruthven Deane, Wm. Dutcher, J. 
Dwight, Jr., A. K. Fisher, F. A. Lucas, C. 
Hart Merriam, E. W. Nelson, T. S. Palmer, 
William Palmer, C. W. Richmond, T. S. 
Roberts, John H. Sage, Witmer Stone. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of those selected in 1901, namely: 
President,C. Hart Merriam; vice-presidents, 
C. B. Cory, C. F. Batchelder; secretary, 
John H. Sage; treasurer, William Dutcher; 
councilors, Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven 
Deane, J. Dwight, Jr., A. K. Fisher, E. W. 
Nelson, T. S. Roberts, Witmer Stone. 
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The following additions were made to 
the membership of the Union: 

Honorary Fellows, Ernst Hartert, Tring, 
England; John A. Harvie-Brown, Stirling- 
shire, Scotland. Fellow, Harry C. Ober- 
holser. Corresponding Fellows, A. J. 
Campbell, Melbourne, Australia; A. J. 
North, Sydney, Australia; H. von Jhering, 
San Paulo, Brazil. Members, Andrew 
Allison, Paul Bartsch, A. C. Bent, W.C. 
Braislin, Hubert Lyman Clark, E. A. Gold- 
man, A. H. Howell, F. H. Knowlton, A. 
H. Norton, T. Gilbert Pearson, S. F. Rath- 
bun, P. M. Silloway, C. O. Whitman. 
Eighty-two Associates were elected. 

The public sessions of the Union were 
held at the United States National Museum 
November 18-20. A list of the papers pre- 
sented is given on page 203 of this issue 
of Birp-Lore. Many of these papers were 
of more than usual interest and value, and 
provoked much comment and discussion. 

Luncheon was provided each day by the 
Washington members of the Union, and 
from both social and scientific points of view 
the congress was one of the most successful 
ever held by the Union. The attendance 
exceeded that at any previous congress. 

The Union adjourned on Thursday, No- 
vember 20, to meet in Philadelphia on 
November 16, 1903. 


The Death of Mr. Barlow 


With extreme regret we learn of the death 
of Mr. Chester Barlow at Santa Clara, Cal- 
ifornia, on November 6, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Both personally and as editor of ‘The 
Condor;’ Mr. Barlow exerted an influence 
of unusual importance on ornithological 
interests in California. One of the founders 
of the Cooper Club, the success of that 
organization was, in no small measure, due 
to his energy and executive ability, to which 
also may in great part be attributed the 
high standard of the Club’s official organ. 
Mr. Barlow’s death at so early an age is, 
therefore, not only peculiarly sad, but it 
deprives the Club with which he was so 
prominently associated of an active, earnest, 
efficient worker, whose place, we imagine, it 
will be very difficult to fill. 


Book News and Reviews 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN 
Unirep States. By FLorence Mer- 
RIAM_ Baitey. Illustrated by Louis 
Acassiz Fuertes and others. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 1902. 
12mo. 88+-487 pages+index; 36 full- 
page plates, 2 diagrams, 601 figures in 
the text. Price, $3.50 net and 19 cents 
postage. 


Lacking space in which to give an ade- 
quate idea of the surprising amount of in- 
formation contained in this volume, or of 
its sterling value as a text-book, we feel 
tempted to begin and end our review by 
urging every one interested in the birds of 
our western states to procure a copy of this 
* Handbook ’ with the least possible delay. 
Experience with bird students, as well as 
with birds, has given the author all needed 
training for her task, while the unexcelled 
collections to which she has had access have 
furnished the best available equipment for 
the technical side of her work. 

Some conception of the contents and 
method of treatment of the book may be 
gained from the appended summary. The 
introduction of 88 pages contains instruc- 
tions for collecting and preparing birds, 
their nests and eggs, and recording observa- 
tions; sections on ‘ Life Zones,’ ‘ Migra- 
tion,’ ‘ Economic Ornithology,’ ‘ Bird Pro- 
tection ; ’ local lists from Portland, Oregon, 
San Francisco Bay, Santa Clara Valley and 
Santa Cruz Mountains, and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Fort Sherman, Idaho, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and Pinal, Pima, and Gila Coun- 
tries, Arizona. There are also extended 
lists of books and papers on birds and a 
detailed explanation of how to use the 
* Keys’ which follow. 

The systematic portion of the book, treat- 
ing the birds of the United States west of 
the one-hundredth meridian, comprises, 
(1) a key to the orders; (2) key to the 
families; (3) keys to the genera; (4) 
generic characters; (5) keys to the species; 
(6) descriptions of plumages; (7) distribu- 
tion; (8) description of nest and eggs; (9) 


food; (10) biographies, part of which have 
been supplied by Vernon Bailey. 

For all of this, both as regards matter 
and manner, we have only the highest com- 
mendation to offer ; in short, in our opinion, 
the work is the most complete text-book of 
regional ornithology which has ever been 
published.—F. M. C. 


Birps OF THE Rockies. By Leanper S. 
Keyser. With eight full-page plates 
(four in color) by Louts Acassiz Fuer- 
TES; many illustrations in the text by 
Bruce HorsFatt, and eight views of 
localities from photographs. With a 
complete check-fise gy ol birds. 
Chicago. A.C. McClurg & Co. 1902. 
Square 12mo. ix+355 pages; illus. as 
above. Price, $3, net. 

In this handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, Mr. Keyser tells the story of two 
seasons (‘‘ Spring of 1899, and again in 
1g01’’) among the birds of Colorado. 
Readers of his previous works are familiar 
with his love of the bird in nature and his 
glowing portrayal of his experiences afield ; 
and in this last volume his undiminished 
ardor in the pursuit of some, to him, new 
bird and his keen delight in making its 
acquaintance, serve not only to give pleas- 
ure to his audience but well illustrate the 
undying enthusiasm of the genuine bird- 
lover. 

Selecting a region whose birds were for 
the most part strangers to him and where 
altitude added much of interest in studying 
distribution, Mr. Keyser abandoned him- 
self to the fascinations of bird study on 
plains and foothills, mountain parks and 
peaks; and his recountal of his experiences 
cannot fail to arouse the spirit of desire in 
the minds of those who follow his pages. 

The book possesses a scientific as well as 
literary value, many of Mr. Keyser’s ob- 
servations being of permanent worth; 
though, from the scientific point of view, 
the value of his text would have been in- 
creased if he had not been quite so sparing 
of dates. 
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In the matter of illustrations the pub- 
lishers have been both liberal and discrimi- 
nating, securing two well-equipped artists 
and reproducing their work in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. .The photographs of 
typical scenes are rendered extremely in- 
structive by detailed captions explanatory 
of their significance and naming the birds 
characteristic of the locality depicted.— 
F. M. C. 


BIRDS OF THE CAPE REGION OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA. By WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zodl., XLI, No. 1, 
1902. 241 pages; I map. 

Based primarily on the field- work and col- 
lections of Mr. M. Abbott Frazar, who was 
sent by Mr. Brewster to the Cape Region, 
this book also includes whatever it has 
seemed desirable to quote from the publica- 
tions of previous authors, and it therefore 
forms a complete exposition of our knowl- 
edge of the bird-life of the region to which 
it relates. It is prepared with the care and 
attention to detail which characterizes all 
its author’s published writings and at once 
takes its place among the standard treatises 
on faunal ornithology. 

After defining the limits of the Coast 
Region and presenting a narrative of Mr. 
Frazar’s explorations, the 167 species and 
88 subspecies known from the Cape Region 
are treated at length. Of this number 36 
species and subspecies are here recorded 
from the Cape Region for the first time; 
while Mr. Frazar’s activity in the field 
yielded 3 new species and 12 new subspe- 
cies, 3 of which, with a new Screech Owl, 
are described in this important paper.— 
F. M. C. 


Birps OF THE HAWAIIAN IsLanps. By H. 
W.HeEnsHAw. Thos. G. Thrum, Pub- 
lisher, Honolulu, H. T. Price, $1. 
12mo. 146 pages; 1 plate. 

Readers of Birp- Lore will recall Mr. 
Henshaw’s interesting papers on Hawaiian 
birds published in this magazine in rgor, 
and will be glad to learn that this author 
has placed in accessible form the results of 
his wide experience with Hawaiian birds, 
including, also, the better part of that which 
has been recorded by other workers among 
these islands. 
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In an admirable introduction of 28 pages 
the peculiar conditions affecting Hawaiian 
bird-life, its origin, the faunal zones of the 
island, etc., are discussed, and the 125 birds 
native to the islands are then described, 
under each species being given the known 
facts in its history as a Hawaiian bird; we 
have here, therefore, a complete text-book 
of the Hawaiian avifauna. 

Ten species of birds have been successfully 
introduced into the islands, among them the 
Skylark, and it is most instructive to observe 
with what facility most of these birds appear 
to have established themselves. 

Lack of space prevents a more extended 
notice of this important contribution to the 
literature of ornithology and island-life. 
American ornithologists will now feel that 
their loss, when Mr. Henshaw left this 
country to take up his residence in Hawaii, 
was at least sustained in a good cause.— 


F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—In the October ‘ Auk’ will 
be found two papers on West Indian birds, 
one the conclusion of a list of ‘ The Birds 
of the Island of Carriacou,’ by J. G. Wells, 
the other a similar list of ‘ Birds of Porto 
Rico,’ by B. S. Bowdish, to be continued. 
Both are pleasantly annotated. A paper 
also worthy of consideration is by R. E. 
Snodgrass, on ‘ The Relation of the Food 
to the Size and Shape of the Bill in the 
Galapagos, Genus Geospiza.’ There are 
plates and tables of the seeds found in 209 
specimens of about a dozen species of the 
genus, and we read “that one is almost 
forced to the conclusion that all the species 
of Geospiza eat simply whatever seeds are 
accessible to them.” The evidence indicates 
that “there is no correlation between the 
food and the size and shape of the bill.” 

Under the title of ‘ A New Long-billed 
Marsh Wren from Eastern North America,’ 
O. Bangs puts in the subspecific wedge and 
splits the inland fresh-water bird from the 
dweller of the salt-marshes. We will hope 
that salt has been put upon the right tail in 
catching the subspecies. ‘ The Nomencla- 
ture and Validity of Certain North Ameri- 
can Gallinz’ is a defense by E. W. Nelson 
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of the status of several Mexican species 
(chiefly Quail) recently discredited by Mr. 
Ogilvie-Grant. Two half-tone plates seem 
to sustain Mr. Nelson’s views. ‘A De- 
scription of the Adult Black Merlin,’ by 
F. H. Eckstorm, shows ingenuity, introduc- 
ing, for instance, “ high lights” to “ demark” 
a crown patch otherwise concolor. ‘A 
Hybrid between the Cliff and Tree Swal- 
lows’ is described by F. M. Chapman, and 
C. W. Wickham writes on the ‘ Sickle- 
billed Curlew.’ There is much of interest 
among the numerous notes and reviews that 
fill thirty pages.—J]. D., Jr. 


Tue Convor.—The leading articles of 
the September-October number of ‘ The 
Condor’ are very appropriately devoted to 
the life and work of Dr. James G. Cooper, 
the distinguished ornithologist and natu- 
ralist, who died July 19, 1902, and in 
whose honor the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was named. His death marks the passing 
of the last of the naturalists connected with 
the Pacific Railroad Surveys who laid the 
foundations of our knowledge of western 
birds. The brief but sympathetic bio- 
graphical sketch by Emerson is illustrated 
by reproductions of a photograph of Dr. 
Cooper taken in 1865, and a view of his 
home at Haywards, California. Dr. 
Cooper attained the age of seventy-two 
years, and during the forty years in which 
his researches were actively carried on, 
published about seventy-five papers on the 
natural history of the Pacific coast. The 
titles of his ornithological writings have 
been collected by Grinnell, who contributes 
a complete annotated list of twenty-six 
papers, the most important of which are the 
report.on the birds of Washington, in the 
reports of the Pacific Railroad Surveys, 
1860, and the ‘ Ornithology of California,’ 
1870. 

The first part of an important paper on 
“The Redwood Belt of Northwestern Cali- 
fornia,’ by Walter K. Fisher, is devoted to 
a discussion of the faunal peculiarities of 
the region. Lists of the characteristic 
plants and birds are given, and the difficul- 
ties attending a precise definition of the life 
zones of this belt are clearly shown. ‘The 
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status of the Arizona Goldfinch in Califor- 
nia’ is reviewed by Grinnell, who con- 
cludes that the so-called Astragalinus psal- 
tria arizonae which is found in California 
is merely a peculiar plumage of A. psaltria, 
in which the black dorsal markings are 
unusually extended. Two other papers 
which merit special mention are Barlow’s 
‘Observations on the Rufous-crowned 
Sparrow,’ illustrated by an excellent half- 
tone of the nest and eggs; and Sharp’s 
‘Nesting of the Swainson Hawk.’ The 
latter article contains the curious misstate- 
ment that the bird’s food supply “ consists 
wholly of those four-footed pests which 
every farmer and ranchman recognizes as 
among his worst enemies.” As a matter of 
fact, Swainson’s Hawk is remarkable for the 
large number of grasshoppers it destroys. 
A specimen which I examined at Pomona, 
California, on August 31, 1887, contained 
the heads of more than one hundred and 
thirty of these insects.—T. S. P. 


Witson Butvetin.—‘ Wilson Bulletin’ 
No. 40 contains a number of interesting 
papers, but we can not help regretting the 
lateness of its arrival. This tendency 
among natural history magazines to delay 
publication far beyond the designated pe- 
riod is a growing evil, and is one for which 
there is little excuse. The fault usually 
lies with the contributors, whose belated 
ideas prevent the good-natured editors from 
liberating the proof at the proper time. 
All, however, should have sufficient pride 
to be willing to codperate with the editors 
in making the magazines business-like pro- 
ductions. 

The opening paper by Rev. W. F. Hen- 
ninger on the Birds of Scioto and Pike 
counties, Ohio, is a well-prepared annotated 
list covering 216 species, classified under 
the following categories: residents, 42; 
summer residents, 61; regular transients, 
65; irregular and rarer transients, 27; win- 
ter residents, 10; accidental visitors, 7; 
extinct, 2; introduced, 2. The observa- 
tions were made chiefly at three localities 
and ran through a period from the summer 
of 1894 to that of 1902. Notes on the ar- 
rival and departure are given for many of 
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the species, and their relative abundance is 
always stated. As both Chickadees are 
given as common residents, remarks on their 
local distribution would have been interest- 
ing. In working out the ‘Spring Migra- 
tion of: 1901’ in Lorain county, Ohio, R. L. 
Baird has given a tolerably complete index 
of the movements of the birds of that section 
during their northward flight. A table is 
appended patterned after those published 
in Birp-Lore giving the species arriving 
between February 15 and May 15. This 
table is divided into ten parts, each of 
which covers from 5 to 10 days, so that it 
is easy to observe just what combination of 
species arrive between certain dates. In an 
article on ‘Maryland Birds,’ Rev. J. H. 
Langille shows among other things how 
adequate protection during spring will in- 
duce birds to nest in increasing numbers. 

As soon as proper laws were enforced in 
Baltimore and Washington the sale of song- 
birds in the game markets practically 
stopped and the lives of myriads of Robins 
and other birds were spared throughout the 
surrounding country. We might point out 
in this connection that waterfowl when un- 
molested will return in like manner to their 
former breeding grounds. Two years ago 
Jefferson county, New York, abolished spring 
shooting. The experiment fully demon- 
strated the soundness of the movement, for 
the Ducks at nesting time resorted to the 
marshes in such numbers that when autumn 
came their bountiful flight was a surprise to 
everyone.—A. K. F. 


Program of the Twentieth Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


At the morning and afternoon sessions 
of the Union, held at the United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
November 18-26, 1902, the following papers 
were presented : 


Notes on the Life of Edward Harris, with 
Extracts from his Journals. George 
Spencer Morris. 

The Development of the Pterylosis. Hubert 
Lyman Clark. 

The Domestic Affairs of Bob-white. 
N. Clark. 


John 
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Summer Bird-Life of Eastern North Caro- 
lina. T. Gilbert Pearson. 

Change of Color without Molt. 
Strong. 

Iridescence and White Feathers. 
Strong. 

Some Problems of Local Bird Population. 
Walter B. Barrows. 

Notes on Picoides americanus and Picoides 
arcticus in Minnesota. Illustrated with 
lantern slides. T. S. Roberts. 

Comparison of the Bird-Life of Gardiner’s 
Island and Cobb’s Island. Illustrated 
with lantern slides. Frank M. Chapman. 

A Contribution to the Life-History of the 
Herring Gull. Illustrated with lantern 
slides. By W. L. Baily and William 
Dutcher. 

The A. O. U. Check-List—its History and 
its Future. J. A. Allen. 

A Glance at the Historical side of the Check - 
List of North American Birds. Witmer 
Stone. 

Evolution of Species and Subspecies as illus- 
trated by certain Mexican Quails and 
Squirrels. E. W. Nelson. 

Form in Bird Music. H. W. Olds. 

Ancient Birds and their Associates. II- 
lustrated wifh lantern slides. F. A. 
Lucas. 

Observations on the Herons of the District 
of Columbia. Illustrated with lantern 
slides. Paul Bartsch. 

Bird-Life inthe Bahamas. IIlustrated with 
lantern slides. Frank M. Chapman and 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

Report of the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Protection of North American 
Birds. William Dutcher. 

Federal Game Protection in 1902. 
Palmer. 

Some Variations in the Piping Plover. 
(4 gialitis meloda.) Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

Nesting of the Red-bellied Woodpecker in 
Harford County, Maryland. Wm. H. 
Fisher. 

Some Food Habits of West Indian Birds. 
B. S. Bowdish. 

The Significance of Trinomials in Nomen- 
clature. Witmer Stone. 

An Epidemic of Roup in the Canandaigua 
Crow Roost. Elon Howard Eaton. 


R. M. 


R. M. 
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Each year, in reviewing the contributions 
to the literature of ornithology made during 
the preceding twelve months, it has not 
seemed possible that a succeeding period of 
equal time would witness the production 
of so many and, in the main, such excellent 
books and papers on birds. But one by 
one they appear, and when we reckon the 
sum total for 1902 we find no evidence 
of a decrease in their number. 

In systematic ornithology the second vol- 
ume of Mr. Ridgway’s great work on the 
‘Birds of North and Middle America’ 
takes first place ; and under this head are 
to be included the third volume of Dr. 
Sharpe’s ‘Hand-List’ of the birds of the 
world and Mr. Oberholser’s critical studies 
of the Horned Larks. 

A text-book which will exert a marked 
influence on the study of birds in our 
western states is Mrs. Bailey’s ‘ Handbook 
of the Birds of the Western United States,’ 
a publication of the first importance. 

In original research Dr. R. M. Strong’s 
paper on the development of pigment in 
feathers may be counted the year’s most 
valuable contribution to subjective orni- 
thology ; merited praise it gives us pleas- 


ure to bestow. Here, also, should be 
mentioned Dr. Dwight’s continued studies 
of the molt. 

The most startling find of the year in the 
field, is undoubtedly Professor Blatchley’s 
discovery of Great Auk’s bones in Florida, 
subsequently confirmed by Professor Hitch- 
cock. In exploration, the results of Mr. 
Preble’s trip to the Hudson Bay region add 
much to our knowledge of the bird-life of 
that little-visited land. Mr. Brewster’s 
‘ Birds of the Cape Region of Lower Cali- 
fornia’ is also a welcome contribution to 
the faunal and biographical literature of 
ornithology and will long remain a standard 
treatise on the birds of that region. Mr. 
Grinnell’s ‘Check-List of California Birds,’ 
is a state list of exceptional value, and lists 
have also been published of the birds of 
Oregon and Vermont by Woodcock and 
Perkins, respectively. Mr. Silloway’s 
‘Summer Birds of Flathead Lake’ de- 
serves mention here, and Mr. Burns’ 
‘Sectional Bird Census’ is a capital piece 
of field work. 

Of original observation presented in 
popular form and none the less valuable for 
that,—in fact, more valuable in that it reaches 
a wider audience—the camera-illustrated 
books call for first mention, because they 
convey their information through a graphic 
medium more impressive and more instruc- 
tive than written descriptions of the scene or 
fact figured can possibly be. Mr. Job’s 
‘Among the Water Fowl’ is a good book 
of this class, and Mrs. Wheelock’s ‘ Nest- 
lings of Forest and Marsh’ shows how 
much may be gleaned in old fields. Pos- 
sessed of both popular and scientific value, 
as well as beauty of make-up, is Mr. Key- 
ser’s ‘Birds of the Rockies’ which takes 
the reader to new scenes among birds con- 
cerning which there is much yet to learn. 

Of educational value is Professor Hodge’s 
‘Nature Study and Life,’ with its generous 
section devoted to birds, and Mr. Lord’s 
‘ Birds of Oregon and Washington,’ which 
has been adopted for use in the schools of 
those states. Both educational and practi- 
cal is Neltje Blanchan’s ‘ How to Attract 
the Birds,’ with its many hints to those 
who would have birds about their homes. 


Editorials 


In the movement for bird protection much 
activity of a practical kind has been shown. 
The American Ornithologists’ Union, 
through Mr. Dutcher and Dr. Palmer, has 
worked largely from the legal point of view, 
in enforcing existing laws and securing the 
enactment of new ones; while the Audubon 
Societies have continued to develop the 
educational side of their work, in which 
everywhere there seems to be great interest. 

While. therefore, there have been no 
especially remarkable developments in 1902, 
the year has been one of most assuring 
progress. i 


Bird-Lore for 1903 


With its next issue Birp-Lore will enter 
upon its fifth volume. Five years is not 
usually considered an exceptionally long 
period in the life of a magazine, but we 
believe that there have been only five orni- 
thological journals in this country which 
have lived to see their fifth birthday, while 
the number of those which have expired in 
early youth is the despair of the bibliog- 
rapher! The magazine of ornithology, 
therefore, which lives to see its fifth year 
has cause for congratulation, and may well 
return thanks to those to whom its continued 
existence is due. We want, however, to 
express our thanks in some medium more 
valuable than mere words, and as an earnest 
of our desire to deserve the support which 
has been so generously given us, we append 
an outline of our plans for 1903. 


Probably no feature of Birp-Lore for 
the coming year will create greater interest 
than the publication of the portraits of the 
members of the Advisory Council. Bird 
men are sometimes almost as interesting as 
birds, that is, to other bird men familiar 
with their accomplishments; and we are 
assured that this photographic symposium 
will have its practical bearing on the rela- 
tions between the members of the Council 
and those who avail themselves of their 
assistance. 


The series of articles on Bird Clubs in 
America will be continued by the publica- 
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tion of historical accounts of the Spencer F. 
Baird Club, by Mrs. Edward Robins, the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, by Pro- 
fessor Bruner, and the Colorado Ornitholog- 
ical Association, by Dr. Bergtald. 


William Brewster, Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., 
and other well-known ornithologists will 
write on American birds, Charles Keeler 
will tell his impressions of some New Zea- 
land birds and A. J. Campbell, of Mel- 
bourne, will describe the remarkable nest- 
ing habits of the mound-building birds of 
Australia, illustrating his paper with the 
first photographs of the mounds of these 
birds to be published in this country. 


‘Bird-Life on the Dry Tortugas,’ by 
Dr. Joseph Thompson, U. S. N.,-who is 


- resident at this stepping-stone of the birds 


on their journey from Florida to western 
Cuba, will include data on bird migration 
as well as notes on the breeding habits of 
the sea-birds, which come to the islands in 
immense numbers to breed. The Jatter 
portion of Dr. Thompson’s paper will be 
illustrated by photographs made by Dr. A. 
M. Mayer. | 

In view of the expected appearance of 
Dr. Coues’ new ‘ Key to North American 
Birds,’ the manuscript of which was com- 
pleted before its author’s death, an article 
on the first (1872) edition of this epoch- 
making work by its publisher, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, will be of peculiar interest. With 
Professor Putnam’s paper we will repro- 
duce the proof of the first page of the system- 
atic portion of the ‘ Key,’ with many char- 
acteristic annotations by Dr. Coues. 


Our plan to publish records of the mi- 
gration of Warblers has been abandoned, 
owing to our discovery, since announcing 
the proposed publication of such data, that 
Professor W. W. Cooke, of the Biological 
Survey, has in preparation a bulletin on 
this subject which will no doubt thoroughly 
cover the ground. 

We expect, however, to publish a series 
of papers on a study of birds during the 
nesting season, which we believe will be 
found to be of practical value. 
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“* You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoov WriGut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 
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W. W. Woo .en, Indianapolis. 


Miss Mary DruMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 


Mrs. L. E, Fet, Keokuk. 


Mrs. RrvusEN G. THWAITS, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 
Miss SARAH L. PUTNAM, 125 Inglehart street, St. Paul. 


Reports of Societies 
Audubon Society of New York State 


In reviewing the work of the past 
eighteen months, since the last annual meet- 
ing was held, on March 8, 1901, the New 
York Audubon Society has cause for much 
encouragement. We now stand to face any 
adverse conditions, supported by the strong 
arm of both state and federal law. The 
bill securing protection to Gulls and Terns 
was signed by Governor Odell, March 12, 
1901. This was-due to the untiring effort 
of Mr. Dutcher, who in making his final 
report to our Executive Committee, as a 
committee on law, said: “ All that has been 
attempted for the betterment of the New 
York law for bird protection, has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished.” 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 

Mrs, GeorceE S. Gay, Redlands. 


The anti-pigeon shooting bill was a 
great victory won by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. In be- 
half of this bill the Audubon Society sent 
appeals throughout the state urging its 
support. Appeals urging the passage of 
the Alaska bill and Forest Reserve bill 
were also sent out. Through our local 
secfetaries many signatures were obtained 
and forwarded to our senators at Washing- 
ton. The Alaska bill became a law on 
June 7, 1902. 

The Society is now better equipped to 
develop the educational features of the 
work than ever before. We are much in- 
debted to the thought and energy of Miss 
Eliza S. Blunt, one of our local secretaries, 
who raised one hundred dollars to enable 
the Society to purchase a lantern and set of 
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seventy-five colored slides of our native 
birds. A lecture has been compiled from 
* Bird-Life ’ to accompany this outfit, which 
is entrusted to the care of our local secre- 
taries, who may loan it to responsible per- 
sons in adjacent towns. Clergymen, prin- 
cipals of schools and directors of farmers’ 
granges have already been _ interested. 
The only expense to be met is the express- 
age to the next point of destination, as the 
lantern box is always sent prepaid. 

The Society now possesses three sets of 
colored plates from Mr. Chapman’s ‘ Bird- 
Life.’ These are loaned for work in 
classes, upon application from our local 
secretaries. Fifty colored wall charts, is- 
sued by the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety, have been distributed among the 
local secretaries. These may be loaned 
to schools, to clubs, to lecturers for special 
occasions, wherever they will serve to 
advance the educational work. 

The only new leaflet issued is an espe- 
cially valuable one,—a list of books recom- 
mended to the bird-student. This pamph- 
let was compiled by Mrs. Olive Thorne 
‘Miller, and contains notes describing the 
contents of each work mentioned, to guide 
the purchaser. Altogether, over 17,340 
leaflets and law posters have been distrib- 
uted since the last report, March, rgor. 

Ten meetings of the Executive Committee 
have been held, with Mr. Chapman as 
chairman. 

In November, 1901, the New York So- 
ciety had the pleasure of welcoming 
delegates from eleven other Audubon 
Societies to the second Audubon Confer- 
ence, held in the- American Museum of 
Natural History. The result of this con- 
ference was the formation of a National 
Committee of Audubon Societies, of which 
our own delegate to this committee, Mr. 
Dutcher, has been the able chairman for 
the past year. This National Committee 
is particularly valuable in securing prompt 
concerted action in any matter of national 
import. It is a pillar of strength to the 
cause of bird protection. 

Eleven new local secretaries have been 
added to our list, making the present num- 
ber sixty-eight. The fidelity of these local 
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secretaries cannot be too highly com- 
mended. ‘They are watching conditions in 
all parts of the state, and sowing the edu- 
cational seed in communities utterly callous 
to the cause of bird protection; they are 
forming bands of little converts, keeping 
them interested in the work by ‘Bird 
Talks;’ organizing classes and taking them 
out to the woods and fields; all of this often 
at much personal sacrifice of time, as many 
of them are teachers, or in other busy walks 
of life. 

With the codperation of the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Linnzan 
Society and the Audubon Society, last 
spring, Saturday afternoon talks were given 
to teachers at the Museum. The class was 
held for eight consecutive weeks, and was 
enjoyed by an audience of one hundred and 
seventy-five or two hundred teachers. 

The present total membership of the 
Society is now 3,418, and this constant ex- 
pansion of the influence of the Society 
must go hand in hand with increase 
of income. The chief means of support 
comes from the annual dues of the sustain- 
ing members. I would most earnestly urge 
all members and friends of the Society to 
use the utmost possible effort to increase 
this class of membership. Much has been 
gained. If our work is now to be put to 
the test, we must not fail for lack of funds. 
The New York Audubon Society must ap- 
peal to each loyal member to manifest in 
its service courage, constant effort and an 
abiding sense of personal, individual re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the bird.— 
Emma H. Lockwoop, Secretary. 


Third Annual Conference of 
Audubon Societies 


The Third Conference of Audubon 
Societies, held in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 19 and 20, 1902, was a tmarked 
success. Through the efforts of the District 
of Columbia society an excellent program 
was prepared. The proceedings of the 
conference were, consequently, well-directed 
and attended by definite results. 

A public session of the societies for the 
consideration of papers on educational 
methods in Audubon work was held in 
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the Columbian University at 8.15 P. M. 
November 19, Surgeon-General Sternberg, 
president of the local. society, presiding. 
The following papers were presented : 

1. Introductory Remarks, Dr. T. S. Pal- 
mer; 2. Ornithology in the Schools, Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller; 3. Traveling Libra- 
ries, Miss Hilda Justice; 4. Traveling 
Libraries and Lectures, Mr. O. B. Zim- 
merman; 5. Publications, Miss Harriet E. 
Richards; 6. Free Lectures — Free Bird 
Charts — Free Circulating Libraries, Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 

During the discussion which followed the 
presentation of these papers, Prof. T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina society, in an eloquent address, spoke 
of the importance of scientific accuracy in 
the reasons for bird-protection presented to 
the public, but, once assured of the correct- 
ness of their claims as to the value of birds, 
he urged the societies to repeat them with a 
force and insistence which should win them 
the recognition they deserved. 

At 10 A. M. the following day there was 
a joint meeting of the Audubon societies 
and the American Ornithologists’ Union to 
listen to the reports on bird protection of 
William Dutcher, chairman of the Union’s 
committee on bird protection, and of Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, in charge of the enforcement 
of the Federal law for bird protection. 

At 8 o’clock the evening of the same day 
the meeting of delegates to the national 
committee of the Audubon societies was 
held at the residence of Mrs. J. D. Patten, 
secretary of the District of Columbia society. 
Fifteen societies were represented, as follows: 

Delaware, Mrs. R. L. Holliday; District 
of Columbia, Dr. T. S. Palmer; Florida, 
Mr. R. W. Williams, Jr.; Illinois, Mr. 
Ruthven Deane; Massachusetts, Miss Har- 
riet E. Richards; Minnesota, Dr. Thomas 
S. Roberts; New York, Mr. William 
Dutcher; North Carolina, Prof. T. Gilbert 
Pearson; Ohio, Miss A. L. Hall; Oregon, 
Wm. R. Lord; Pennsylvania, Mr. Witmer 
Stone; Vermont, Mrs. E. B. Davenport; 
Virginia, Mrs. J. C. Plant; Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Robert K. Shaw; Wyoming, Mr. 
Frank Bond. Delegate by election, repre- 
senting Birp-Lore, Frank M. Chapman. 


Bird - 


Lore 


Mr. Dutcher, who was reélected chair- 
man of the committee, in reporting on the 
activities of the past year, stated that, in 
addition to giving a large share of his time 
to bird-protective work, he had personally 
expended in clerk hire the sum of $700; 
and, while he was willing to give one-half 
his time to the duties of chairman of the 
committee, he did not feel that he could 
longer defray the expenses incident to their 
proper performance. He, therefore, asked 
the societies to contribute the $700 re- 
quired for clerical labor during the ensuing 
year. 

The sum of $400 was at once subscribed 
by several of the delegates present, and, 
on motion, it was resolved that each dele- 
gate report the matter to his society, and 
that the action of each society be, in turn, 
reported to the chairman of the National 
Comnnittee. 

In view of the great importance of Mr. 
Dutcher’s work, which reaches a field un- 
touched by the state societies, and which, 
at the same time, is of much assistance to 
every society, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the sum he needs for clerical help 
will be forthcoming. Unquestionably, the 
amount required could not be expended 
more profitably. 

On motion, it was decided that during 
the coming year the National Committee’s 
efforts to secure the passage of bird protec- 
tive laws be restricted to the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

On motion, a committee composed of the 
chairman, Frank M. Chapman, T. S. Pal- 
mer and Witmer Stone was appointed to 
make an especial examination of the sample 
stock of wholesale millinery dealers before 
these dealers -had placed their orders for 
their fall supplies, with the object of calling 
their attention to the feathers which could 
not be legally sold in this country. 

The question of codperative publishing, 
through the National Committee, was dis- 
cussed, as was also the possibility of estab- 
lishing with the chairman of the National 
Committee a bureau for the exchange of 
lantern-slides, both projects appearing to 
be feasible. 
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Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild Birds from Life. Fresh, interesting 
and instructive Bird Literature. Everything original. Each number contains 


TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 


for identification. Monthly, $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 


7 Everyone subscribing now to the American 
Free to Our Subscribers. Bird Magazine is entitled to a Life-sized En- 


largement of the “Chippy Family” in natural colors, on paper 12x 20 inches. This 
is probably the best photograph ever taken of an entire family of live wild birds. 


SPECIAL. To all who mention “ Bird-Lore,” we will send Vols. I and II, and sub- 
scriptions for 1903, with the “Chippy Family,” for $2.50. Address, 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, Worcester, Mass. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. By Epwarp B. CLark. With 16 illustra- 

tions in color. Price, $1 

This book contains sketches of bird-life in the great middle west by one of the country’s closest 
students of nature. The author takes his readers afield with him and puts them in close touch with the 
birds of lakeside, woodland and prairie. 

“*Mr. Clark has found an astonishing variety of birds and is a mighty hunter—with the opera 
glass.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE JINGLE BOOK OF BIRDS. By Epwarp B. CLARK. 16 colored plates. 


Price, 60 cents. 


This book is both for the children and the elders. The lines are not jingles merely, but jingles 
which have a well-rounded purpose and much of pith and point. The color scheme of the cover is 
strikingly beautiful. 


“The ‘Jingle Book of Birds’ is a very pretty possession.’’—Chicago Evening /ournal. 


ABC BOOK OF BIRDS. For children large or small. By Mary CATHERINE JUDD. 

With nonsense 4 y for little ones and pe! sense for older ones. 26 colored plates. Price, 
$1. Miss Judd, in this, has prepared a book that will be a delight to every child and will be intensely 
interesting to every adult lover of birds. 


“No better child’s book can be found.”—Chicago Record Herald. 
BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY. By ELizABetTH and JOSEPH GRINNELL. 16 


colored plates. Price, $1. 

These authors are well known as lovers of birds and as interesting writers on bird-life. They not 
only have made the feathered kingdom a subject of outdoor study for many years, but they have been 
explorers in the great field of general literature for the purpose of finding all that it holds pertaining to 
our bird friends. 

“ The book, from beginning to end, can be read with pleasure and profit by old and young alike 
It is a fascinating piece of natural history.”"—Pasadena Daily News. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


How to Attract 
the Birds 


A NEW BOOK BY NELTJE BLANCHAN 
Author of “ Bird Neighbors,” “ Birds that Hunt and Are 
Hunted,” “* Nature’s Garden,” etc. 

This book, illustrated by 110 remarkable photo- 
graphs, will be welcomed by the 50,000 readers of 
‘Bird Neighbors” and the author’s other books. 
Here are the subjects : 


How to Attract Bird Neighbors 
Home Life What Birds Do for Us 
Why Birds Come and Go Nature’s First Law 
Songs Without Words Feathered Immigrants “Hurry uj 
Bird Architecture, etc. alae 


Size, 6% x 8%. 110 illustrations. Net, $1.35 
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Nature and the Camera. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


Mr. Dugmore’s very beautiful and intimate pictures of natural life have brought him so many 
requests for information from beginners and fellow-workers that he has set down here a full and d« 
tailed account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to questions of lighting and to the prob 
lem of “snapping ”’ shy birds and animals in their native haunts—every step is explained so simply 
as to be easily comprehended, even by the beginner. (75 illustrations. Net, $1.35.) 


The Brook Book. By Mary Rogers Miller 
“Lovingly intimate with its mysteries, very near to the heart of the brook, are these pages 
They cannot help but charm all who have the love of nature in their hearts.’’—Pit/sburg Gazell: 
(Second Printing. 60 illustrations. Net, $1.35 ) 


Among the Water-fowl. By Herbert K. Job 


‘* This book ought to make thousands of sportsmen throw away their guns and follow the birds 
with an implement which requires more eyes, brains and heart to make a successful shot. The 
pictures are as good as the text, and the latter ranks with the best of its kind.”—7he Philadelphia 
Era. (1ooillustrations. Net, $1 35.) 


Nature Biographies. By Clarence Moores Weed 


A sort of personal acquaintance with the lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop 
pers, flies, etc., told in a most entertaining way. (150 illustrations. Net, $1.35.) 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON and bibliography. 


Cloth, net, - 75 cts. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS Lambskin, net, $1.00. 


The New York Times says: “It was a happy inspiration which suggested the 
writing of a short life of Audubon by John Burroughs. The greatest American Ornithologist 
had never before been written of at length by a fellow bird-lover and a poet. For Audubon 
was essentially a poet, who lost the fortune he had inherited through neglecting his business 
for nature studies and then made the latter the means of achieving not only fame, but 
fortune. . . . Mr. Burroughs’ little volume presents the essential features of Audubon’s 
life and character in a compact and convenient form.’’ 


NOTE.—For the gratification of collectors who desire to have.uniform volumes, a 
special edition of this book, limited to 350 copies, will be issued on large paper uniform 
with the Riverside First Edition of Mr. Burroughs’ writings. Cloth, untrimmed 
edges, paper label, net, $2.00. 
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CRAM. $1.25. Send for catalogue to the publishers. 
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A monthly magazine published 
under the auspices of the Man- 
Arts 
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chester Institute of and 
Sciences. 
agement of the study of Nature 
in her varied aspects—of the rocks, 
the birds, the flowers, and all the 
things that 
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THE CONDOR 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Pacific Coast 
Ornithology 


This magazine is published by the Cooper 
Ornithological Club of California, and is in 
every particular an up-to-date and progres- 
sive bird journal. 

THE CONDOR has just completed its 
third volume of 200 pages and will be more 
attractive than ever for 1902. A copy of the 
60-page November-December issue, con- 
taining 17 illustrations, will be mailed for 
25 cents in stamps. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1: PER YEAR 


Numbers 2, 4, 5 and 6 of Voiume I, and 
Volume II complete can still be supplied. 
Also the two issues of Pacific Coast 
Avifauna. 

Address all communications to 


WALTER K. FISHER 
Editor 
Stanford University, Cal. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


THE MAINE 
ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


A QUARTERLY journal of Maine 
d ornithology. ‘‘ Bird protection, bird 
study, the spread of the knowledge thus 
gained ; these are our objects.’’ Vol. II 
will be larger and better than ever. This 
society is doing the work of an Audubon 
society. There are several papers on 
Maine birds that you want to see, which 
will appear in 1902. 


a 
50 CENTS PER ANNUM 
15 CENTS PER COPY 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 


] 


J. Merton Swain 
Editor and Publisher 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


Audubon Calendars 
and Charts 


for bird students are the Audu- 

bon Calendars and Charts pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Society. 
The Calendar for 1903 is a reproduc- 
tion of the one issued last year, and 
consists of six plates, each bearing a 
life-sized water-color drawing of a 
bird. A descriptive text of the bird 
is on the back of each plate; the size 
is 9x 11% inches. It is packed in a 
paper box, and costs 50 cents. 

There are two charts, each illus- 
trating in colors and life-size, twenty- 
six common birds. A _ descriptive 
pamphlet accompanies each chart. 
They measure 29 x 42 inches, are 
mounted on rollers, like a map, and 
cost $1.30 each. 

Orders may be addressed to the sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, care of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, 234 Berkeley Street, 
i Boston. 


MS appropriate Christmas gifts 


J. A. ALLEN 
Editor 


F. M. CHAPMAN 
Assoc. Editor 


..THE AUK.. 


A Quarterly Journal of Ornithology 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


As the official organ of the Union, ‘The Auk’ is the leading ornithological publi- 
cation of this country. Each number contains about 100 pages of text, a handsomely 
colored plate, and other illustrations. The principal articles are by recognized authori- 
ties, and are of both a scientific and popular nature. The department of ‘General 
Notes ' gives brief records of new and interesting facts concerning birds, contributed 
by observers from throughout the United States and Canada. Recent ornithological 
literature is reviewed at length, and news items are commented upon by the editors. 
‘The Auk’ is thus indispensable to those who would be kept informed of the advance 
made in the study of birds, either in the museum or in the field. 


PRICE OF CURRENT VOLUME, $3. SINGLE NUMBERS, 75 CTS. 


Address WILLIAM DUTCHER, Treas., 


525 Manhattan Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE ORGAN OF 


The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals 


Containing original and instructive articles of in- 


terest to all animal owners, including serial and short 


stories, and 


interesting miscellany by well-known 


writers. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Published at the Headquarters 
of the Society 


MADISON AVENUE AND 26TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


The articles and illustrations are excellent and 
orcible in their teachings.—/ournal of Education, 
Boston. 

Our ANIMAL FRIENDS equals in beauty of ex- 
terior and valuable contents the most widely cir- 
culated periodicals of the times.—7he North 
American, Philadelphia. 

The pon pene is admirably edited and illus- 
trated, and contains matter o gu general inter- 
est.—Forest and Stream, New York. 

Should be read by every boy and girl in the land, 
and there are many children of larger growth that 
would derive benefit from its pages.—Spirit of 
the Times. 


As entertaining as it is instructive.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

No publication in this country so admirably 
combines exact scientific information with racy 
and refined literary matter.— Yorkshire (England) 
Weekly Post. 

Lovers of our wild and domestic animals, youn 
people especially, will find in it much that is read- 
able and instructive.—Review of Reviews. — 

It is well printed and illustrated, and original in 
matter.—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

A good magazine for every home where there 
are children, and its truths are just as good for 
those of mature life.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Mrs. MABELOSGOODWRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive gentus could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’'—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


JUST READY 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. 


Illustrated from photographs by the author. :2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Postage, 16 cents 


An entirely new and complete story by itself, but introducing characters already 
known to the readers of ‘‘ Tommy-Anne’’ and ‘‘Wabeno.’”’ It is especially a 
book for dog lovers, illustrated from photographs of actual dogs and scenes. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. 


Iilustrated by ALBERT 
BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $:.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 


a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—N. £. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 
Small ato. $1.50, net. 


Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT's Magy Reve? are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fifty illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outiook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
photographs by the author and Jj. 
$2.50, net. Postage, :8 cents 


With illustrations from 
HORACE McFARLAND. i2mo, cloth. 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. E.itea by FRANK m. 


CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents 


‘*Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 


boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other outdoor books.’'— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 
Attract Them to Our Homes 


specially suit- 

able for use in 

the school-room or 

as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 


Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 
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‘“‘The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’-—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... aie 


5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners 


.By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


“* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


“*\ twactios, 

interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
dover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds... . 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,’’ etc 
With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


The American Sportsman’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
Three volumes ready; each, cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, $2, net (postage, 15 cts.). 


THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. S. VAN 
DYKE, D. G. ELLIOT, and A. J. STONE. 


Illustrated by CARL RuncGrus. With Maps by Dr. C. 
HART MERRIAM. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS | SALMON & TROUT 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T.S. VAN | By DEAN SAGE, WM. C. HARRIS, 


DYKE. | and C, H. TOWNSEND. 
Illustrated by Louis AGAssiz FUERTEs, | Illustrated by A. B. Frost and 
A. B. Frost, J. O. NuGENT and others. | _ others. 


Limited edition, half levant, on hand-made paper (sets only), $7.50, net, per vol. 


This library will contain some ten books, each of which will be an authoritative 
monograph on one of the main branches of American sport. The subjects of 
some of the other volumes will be: Wild-Fowl; Big Game Fish ; Gun and Rifle ; 
Bass, Muskalonge, etc.; The Bear Family ; Water-Fowl; Buffalo, Musk Ox, Sheep, 
Goat, etc.; Cougar, Wild Cat, Wolf, Fox; Taxidermy, Tackle, whee ns eS etc. 
Each volume will be written by a sportsman well known in his own field, and the 


illustrations will also be drawn by men who have made a specialty of their particular 
subject. > 
/ 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 2,000 PAGES, 2,800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 


The price is $20 ne? in cloth, $32 me¢ in half morocco, by subscription only. Send 
for circulars, terms by monthly payments, etc., etc. 


A weekly Journal devoted to 
the advancement of science 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science publishes in 
ScrENCE the official notices and proceedings of the Association, and sends it free of 
charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the circulation of the 
Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annuai subscriptions, $5 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds “5.00 


UNABRIDGED 
sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6 ssistea by HANS F. GaDow, Ph.D. 
RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY anbD 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
“ae US Clare College, Cambridge 
— CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully Iiustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8vo. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 
Sun- Dials and- Roses of Yes- Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newly set forth by the author of ‘‘ Home 
in Very Truth aad are Moreover Regarded Life in Colonial Days,” ‘Child Life in Co- 
as Emblems lonial Days,”’ ‘‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, net; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, met. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.”’— 7he Outlook 


J. Horace McFartano Company, MT, PLEASANT Press, HARRISBURG, PA 


SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Associate Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History 


Bird Life— Popular Edition in Colors 


A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. With 75 full-page lithographic plates, 
representing 100 birds in their natural colors, after drawings by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 12mo. Cloth, $2 00, nef; postage, 18 cents additional. 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the Bird Photographer. 
Illustrated with over 100 photographs from nature by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America 


With Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, etc., and their Dis- 
tribution and Migrations. With over 150 illustrations. 12mo. Library Edition, $3.00; 
Pocket Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 


New edition. With 12 pictures representing trees in colors, and over 2 0 drawings 
from nature by the author. With the botanical name and habit of each tree, and a 
record of the precise character and cclor of its leafage. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75, eZ; postage, 
18 cents additional. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 


New edition. With 12 orthochromatic photographs of characteristic flowers by L. W. 
BROWNELL and over 2.0 drawings by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40, nef, postage, 
18 cents additional. 


Familiar Features of the Roadside 


With illustrations by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest 


With many illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Insect Life— New Edition in Colors 


By JoHN Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in Cornell University. With 
12 full-page plates sae Epc | butterflies and various insects in their natural colors, 


and with many wood engravings by ANNA BoTsFoRD Comstock, Member of the 
Society of American Wood Engravers. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75, ef, postage, 20 cents 
additional. 


Familiar Fish—Their Habits and Capture 
A Practical Book on Fresh Water Game Fish. By EUGENE McCartuy. With an 


introduction by Dr. Davip STaeR JorDAN, President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS - - - - NEW YORK 


